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OST state legislatures are meeting 
in 1959 which means that city of- 
ficials are going through their bi- 

ennial attack of nerves. The reason: wage- 
and-hour legislation for policemen and fire- 
men. The fallacy of state-imposed standards 
is illustrated in a recent issue of Texas Town 
and City in a discussion on proposed state 
legislation imposing wage-and-hour sched- 
ules for policemen and firemen in cities over 
10,000 population. A member of the San 
Antonio city council testified before a legis- 
lative committee: “This is just one of the 
things wrong with state regulation of wages 
paid by local governments. The key to local 
tax Capacity is per capita income, which de- 
pends on local conditions and varies widely 
even among cities of the same size.” 

The San Antonio councilman cited fig- 
ures from 68 cities to back up his point: that 
the seven highest cities in per capita income 
were between 10,000 and 30,000 popula- 
tion; that three high-population cities were 
in the top 20 in per capita income while an- 
other was among the lowest 20; that one 
city’s $850 per capita income was less than 
one-half that of eight other cities in the same 
30,000-to-100,000 population group. He 
concluded that cities were grouped together 
by population for police and fire salaries 
with no consideration for varying tax bases, 
economic differences, local conditions, or 
ability to pay. 

First-hand testimony by mayors and city 
councilmen and strong municipal league 
representation are important ways for cities 
to present their views on municipal finance 
before state legislatures. In addition cities 
are constantly seeking ways of raising reve- 


nues locally and holding down costs by con- 
tinuing analysis of operations. Methods for 
cutting costs are illustrated in a number of 
news items in this issue: a thorough analysis 
of refuse collection and disposal operations 
will reduce costs by 30 per cent (p. 114); an 
employee safety program has reduced work- 
men’s compensation insurance by $44,000 
(p. 115); an electronic computer will save 
100 man-hours a week or about $10,000 a 
year (p. 117); and more intensive parking 
meter control has doubled collections from 
fines and penalties (p. 119). 

Various possibilities for raising municipal 
revenues are illustrated by the sale of a city 
owned bus system (p. 119), substantial fees 
for subdivision inspection and control (p. 
122), a court decision upholding certain as- 
sessments of imported goods (p. 120), a revi- 
sion of business license fees (p. 123), and a 
report on university payments for city serv- 
ices (p. 123). 

The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation has added a new course and train- 
ing manual, Management Practices for Smaller 
Cities, to its series for in-service correspond- 
ence training (p. 116). 

Urban counties are assuming more lead- 
ership in municipal-type problems through 
intergovernmental cooperation (p. 106). De- 
velopments in city-county cooperation are 
especially notable. The larger role of county 
governments is evident in the program re- 
cently adopted at the National Urban 
County Congress (p. 118). 

A home alarm system is being tested for 
use in warning of national attack or disaster 
(p. 118). Chico, California, conducted the 
first mass evacuation center test (p. 120). 
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Urban Counties in 1958 


By BERNARD F. HILLENBRAND* 
Executive Director, National Association of County Officials, Washington, D.C. 


Urban counties are meeting the challenge of metropolitan growth through 
city-county agreements and other forms of intergovernmental cooperation. 


MID the clamor for an over-all solu- 
tion to the exploding metropolitan 
problem, many urban counties are 

quietly and unobtrusively meeting the chal- 
lenge through formal and informal coopera- 
tive agreements. Petty jealousies are being 
cast aside as elected representatives of coun- 
ties, cities, and states cooperate to bring 
more efficient and effective government to 
the people at the lowest possible cost. 

Intergovernmental cooperation, mani- 
festing itself in close but frequently unpub- 
licized cooperative arrangements between 
counties and other local governments, was 
the most notably characteristic of urban 
county government activity in 1958. 

For the most part these cooperative agree- 
ments—between counties and cities, coun- 
ties and other counties, counties and special 
districts, and counties and the state—go un- 
noticed since each by itself makes little im- 
pact on the entire local government area. 
But considered as a whole they form an im- 
pressive list of governmental services which 
no urban area can do without. In fact, as 
one astute observer of metropolitan govern- 
ment has pointed out, “. . . there is a great 
deal more cooperation and integration exist- 
ing on the local level than is sometimes 
imagined. Compared to the amount which 
might ultimately be achieved, it may appear 
rather small. But, if what we now have were 


*Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Hillenbrand has been in 
his present position since May, 1957. His prior 
experience includes management and research as- 
signments with the New York State Department of 
Taxation; budget department, state of Wisconsin; 
Syracuse Bureau of Municipal Research; and the 
American Municipal Association. This article is 
based on part of Mr. Hillenbrand’s article on urban 
counties which will appear in the 7959 Municipal 
Year Book. 


to be suddenly cancelled out, the resultant 
increased cost and confusion would be in- 
stantly felt and the change-over regarded 
with considerable regret.’”! 

To assess the full range and scope of these 
cooperative agreements, the National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials sent a survey 
questionnaire to each of the 266 urban coun- 
ties in the 168 standard metropolitan areas 
in continental United States. Of the 266 
questionnaires sent out, 125 were returned, 
a 47 per cent return. Since the return is 
somewhat less than half, interpretations, 
conclusions, and analyses cannot be consid- 
ered “‘truly representative.’ However, this 
survey has produced results which depict a 
pattern of national urban county govern- 
ment activities and, as such, is considered 
satisfactory for showing national trends. In 
brief, the survey shows these results: 

Counties overwhelmingly enter into co- 
operative agreements with other units of 
local government. 

A very small minority of counties report 
no intergovernmental cooperation. 

The greatest amount of cooperation 
through formal agreements with other units 
of government took place between counties 
and cities. Functional consolidation of 
municipal-type services accounted for the 
greatest number of these agreements. 

Intercounty cooperation does exist but to 
a more limited extent and mostly through 
informal agreements. 

County-state and county-special district 
cooperative relationships are in force in 
about 40 per cent of the counties. 


1 Roger Arnebergh, “How Much Metropolitan 
Government Do We Now Have?”’ (Speech delivered 
before the Metropolitan Symposium of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, April, 1958.) 
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Crry-County CoopeRATION 

Today, more and more urban areas af- 
flicted with growth problems which no 
longer respect political boundaries are find- 
ing county-city consolidation of municipal- 
type services the answer to many of these 
area-wide problems. 

Certain functions traditionally regarded 
as municipal in nature are now being per- 
formed by counties in cooperation with the 
cities they serve. These urban counties and 
cities have found that in the performance of 
a growing number of services they must co- 
operate with each other in the interest of 
economy and efficiency. 

Results of the NACO survey show that 
counties and cities are entering into formal 
agreements for the provision of a host of 
municipal-type functions and services. The 
most common of these is public health, in- 
cluding prevention and control of disease, 
milk and restaurant inspection, and sanita- 
tion controls of real estate developments. 
Next in order are prisoner care, election 
services, and planning. Over 50 per cent of 
those counties reporting provide all of these 
services on a cooperative basis. 

In descending order, tabulated as to the 
total number of other services provided on 
a cooperative basis were the following: col- 
lection of taxes, assessment of property, li- 
brary facilities, police services (usually a 
radio network), fire services, sewage collec- 
tion and disposal, water supply, airports, 
street maintenance, building inspection, per- 
sonnel services, and recreation facilities in- 
cluding parks and golf courses. Other impor- 
tant services provided by counties for or in 
cooperation with cities were civil defense, 
welfare, and refuse disposal. 

Specific areas of cooperation occurred in 
the county and city of Spokane, Washing- 
ton, in the operation of a baseball park; in 
San Diego County, California, with pur- 
chasing services; Westchester County, New 
York, through a county bureau of motor 
vehicles; and in Multnomah County, Ore- 
gon, through cooperative land sales. 

Cooperative urban renewal programs 
have been established in Montgomery 
County, Ohio, and Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania. The municipal function of 
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garbage and refuse disposal through sani- 
tary land fills and incinerators is performed 
by San Joaquin County, California; Bergen 
County, New Jersey; and Arlington County, 
Virginia. Douglas County, Wisconsin, and 
New Castle County, Delaware, report they 
provide ambulance service for all areas of 
the county including incorporated munici- 
palities. Maricopa County, Arizona, with 
its animal shelter agreement and Lubbock 
County, Texas, with its joint juvenile proba- 
tion and child welfare agreements stand out 
as important examples of county-city coop- 
erative efforts. 

In the area of civil defense, Milwaukee 
County, Wisconsin; San Bernardino Coun- 
ty, California; Jackson County, Michigan; 
and Berks County, Pennsylvania, have es- 
tablished cooperative working relationships 
with the municipal units within their re- 
spective counties. 

A somewhat new cooperative venture be- 
tween counties, cities, and chambers of com- 
merce is the joint financing of industrial de- 
velopment commissions. Fresno County, 
California; Contra Costa County, Califor- 
nia; St. Louis County, Minnesota; and 
Buncombe County, North Carolina, report 
area-wide accomplishments through efforts 
of these quasi-governmental agencies. 

Three widely separated sections of the 
country disclose the following specific areas 
of city-county friendship and cooperation. 
Shelby County, Tennessee, and the city of 
Memphis participate jointly in the operation 
of a port commission, welfare commission, 
health department, planning commission, 
auditorium, flood control system, and a 
library system. Costs have been shared on 
such projects as land acquisition for indus- 
trial development purposes, right-of-way 
purchases for street and bridge improve- 
ments, and the construction of a $5 million 
interceptor sewer. 

In the North, Rochester, New York, and 
Monroe County jointly operate a county 
mutual aid system—a reciprocal arrange- 
ment between the city and county fire de- 
partments with respect to assistance at 
major fires. The county and city also operate 
the police and fire radio system, the public 
library system, a city-county civic center, 
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and a health department. The county re- 
cently assumed responsibility for the city air- 
port, and, through a county director, civil 
defense is now conducted on a county-wide 
basis. Under study for possible consolidation 
are the city and county sealers office, pur- 
chasing activities of both units, the county 
and city park systems, and the probation de- 
partments of the city and county children’s 
courts. 

On the West Coast, Los Angeles County 
provides many services to cities in the coun- 
ty on a county-wide basis as well as through 
contractual arrangements. Those rendered 
on a county-wide basis have their authority 
in state law, and all cities and their residents 
benefit therefrom. Other special services are 
furnished to cities at their request by con- 
tract and include assessment and collection 
of taxes, building inspection, recreation, 
water supply, street maintenance and con- 
struction, microfilm record storage, health 
services, industrial waste regulation, and law 
enforcement services, including business 
license and traffic law enforcement and 
crossing-guard services. In addition, Los 
Angeles County provides services to cities 
through resolutions requesting services pur- 
suant to a general services agreement. This 
includes engineer staff services, prosecution 
of city ordinance violations, personnel staff 
services, tree trimming, and zoning and 
planning services. 

For the most part the county-city coop- 
erative arrangements cited in this study have 
their bases in statutes and local charters. 
This is especially true in California where 
the state legislature as early as 1891 passed 
statutes which permitted counties to per- 
form any administrative function of any of 
its cities upon specific request from the city. 

But a large number of counties reported 
that informal arrangements exist covering a 
number of these municipal-type services. 
Proportionately, the greatest number of less 
formal arrangements cover such emergency 
services as police, fire, and prisoner care. 
Surprisingly, a large number of counties 
reported that they provide planning assist- 
ance on an informal basis to many of their 
cities on a “no-charge”’ basis. This includes 
development of master plans and constant 
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revision of comprehensive zoning ordi- 
nances. 

Fees are charged in the majority of cases 
to offset the cost of providing the services, 
but it is significant to note that even though 
the cooperative agreement might have its 
legal basis in statute or charter, it does not 
always provide for a set statutory fee or pro- 
rated charge to cover the full cost of person- 
nel and facilities. According to the survey, 
public health services, assessment of proper- 
ty, and the collection of taxes are three of 
the most common municipal-type services 
provided through formal county-city agree- 
ments for which there is no fee charged. 

This in no way covers the complete list of 
cooperative agreements, both formal and 
informal, that exist between counties and 
cities, but it does give a very real indication 
of the variety and scope of the cooperative 
efforts being made by these two levels of 
local government to solve common prob- 
lems. 


INTERCOUNTY COOPERATION 


In nearly 100 of the 168 standard metro- 
politan areas a single county makes up the 
entire metropolitan area. Therefore, it was 
not surprising to find that the number and 
kinds of cooperative agreements between 
counties were much fewer than between 
counties and cities. Where a service or func- 
tion is so costly that one county cannot bear 
the entire expense and where the problem 
spills over into a surrounding county, the 
significant method of solving the problem 
has been through area regional commissions. 
Outstanding examples of such intercounty 
regional cooperation in the field of planning 
are found in Wayne County (Detroit), 
Michigan; King County (Seattle), Wash- 
ington; Milwaukee County, Wisconsin; the 
Metropolitan Planning Commission of 
Clackamas County, Washington, and Mult- 
nomah County, Oregon; and the Regional 
Planning Commission of the counties of 
Henrico and Chesterfield, Virginia, and the 
city of Richmond. A joint water authority is 
operated by Oakland County and Macomb 
County, Michigan, and a tri-county sewer 
authority is administered by the Oregon 
counties of Washington, Multnomah, and 
Clackamas. 
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Other far-reaching agreements exist be- 
tween Los Angeles County and neighboring 
counties for air pollution control, livestock 
inspection, charity programs, and district 
attorney services. Hampshire, Franklin, and 
Berkshire Counties, Massachusetts, report 
joint financing of a tuberculosis sanatori- 
um. Monroe County (Rochester), New 
York, maintains a regional hospital for the 
treatment of tuberculosis patients. West- 
chester County, New York; Buncombe 
County, North Carolina; and the contiguous 
counties of Norfolk and Princess Anne, Vir- 
ginia, report cooperative agreements with 
surrounding counties for laboratory facili- 
ties and public health personnel. Other ex- 
amples of county-to-county cooperative re- 
lationships are in fire and police services, 
prisoner care, airports, library service, and 
maintenance of intercounty bridges and 
highways. 

Again, this does not exhaust the list of 
intercounty cooperative agreements, but it 
does show that counties can and are working 
with other counties to solve their common 
problems. 


CounTy-STATE COOPERATION 

Counties historically and administratively 
are creatures of the state. As local agents of 
the state they carry out many programs set 
up and administered by state law. Standards 
as to personnel, duties, procedures, and re- 
ports are dictated from the state capital. 

But in many states, counties and states 
have also entered into voluntary agreements 
that prove advantageous to both levels of 
government. An outstanding example of co- 
operation between counties and the state is 
in providing fire wardens and fire protection 
service in St. Louis County, Minnesota; 
DuPage County, Illinois; Norfolk County, 
Virginia; Forsyth County, North Carolina; 
and Bibb County, Georgia. 
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In addition, a large number of counties 
report that they provide office space and 
facilities for such state functions as child wel- 
fare, liquor control, health workers, and 
state foster home projects. Counties also 
work with the state in providing care for 
state mental patients and training schools 
for mentally retarded children. State agen- 
cies in turn assist many counties with advice 
on highway design, planning, and construc- 
tion. They also work cooperatively with 
county civil defense units as coordinators 
and administrators of the national civil de- 
fense act. 

Los Angeles County has a cooperative 
arrangement with the state whereby the 
county operates and maintains the state- 
owned beaches. In Maryland, counties work 
jointly with the state in providing education, 
welfare, and assessment. And in Kentucky, 
as in most other states, the state police take 
an active role in law enforcement. 


County-SpeciA District 
CooPERATION 

Counties were asked: “‘Does your county 
have cooperative agreements with special 
districts for the performance of certain serv- 
ices?” Approximately 40 per cent indicated 
that they did have such cooperative agree- 
ments ranging from collection of special 
taxes to handling of escrows and purchase of 
equipment. The services provided by these 
special districts run the gamut of municipal- 
type functions. San Bernardino County, 
California, listed special districts that pro- 
vide every municipal service needed from 
the cradle to the grave—fire protection, 
sanitation, pest abatement, water conserva- 
tion, lighting, flood control, and cemeteries. 

Collection of special taxes, assessment of 
district property, and furnishing personnel 
and legal advice were the services most often 
provided by the county to the special dis- 
trict. 








Roles of City Manager and Police 


By FRANK-P. SHERWOOD* 


Associate Professor of Public Administration, University of Southern California 


Difficulties in police work lie not so much in formulation of ordinances as 
in unwritten rules controlling administration and enforcement. 


OR the average city manager there is 
perhaps no more delicately held rela- 
tionship than that with the police. Yet, 

after some half-century of council-manager 
government, it is significant that we know 
very little about this relationship and its 
effects on the theory of municipal organiza- 
tion and management. 

This article is an attempt to take at least 
a first look at the problem. As will be ob- 
served later, many of the functions of the 
police department strike deeply into a com- 
munity’s value system. Perhaps only plan- 
ning, of normal city functions, is potentially 
more volatile. And in many ways the police 
pose greater problems because value ques- 
tions are more frequently raised with respect 
to administration of the law than in the for- 
mulation of policy. There are other aspects, 
too, of the manager’s relationship with the 
police which deserve much more adequate 
study by scholars of city government and 
also much harder thinking on the part of its 
practitioners. 

For a variety of reasons the chief himself 
holds considerable resources of political 
power, even though they may be unused and 
unrealized. As a consequence it frequently 
occurs that neither the council nor the man- 
ager actually has the same latitude in deal- 
ings with the symbol of the law and order 
that they have with other department heads. 
Finally, traditions of the police service lead 
to a high guildistic sense and cause these 

* Eprror’s Notre: Mr. Sherwood, who has con- 
tributed several articles to Public Management on 
budgeting, has been on the faculty of the School of 
Public Administration of USC since 1950. This 


article is based in part on research for a study to be 
published by the Inter-University Case Program. 


officers of the law generally to accord them- 
selves a somewhat different role and status 
in the governmental organization. 


Po.icy PROBLEMS 

Aside from the obvious physical factors, 
differences between cities are in large part 
the consequence of beliefs and convictions, 
or values, of the citizens of the community. 
The council-manager plan itself is a good 
example of the functioning of the communi- 
ty value system. When people want efficien- 
cy in government they seem to turn to the 
council-manager form. When other values, 
such as political patronage, remain high, 
there is a tendency to rely on forms which 
disperse authority and offer more opportu- 
nity to the politician to participate in ad- 
ministrative affairs. 

Within this framework some governmen- 
tal functions have greater value implications 
than others. Planning has already been men- 
tioned. Building inspection and control is 
another where citizens within a community 
or between communities may have strongly 
diverging beliefs as to the appropriate level 
and kind of enforcement. 

Other functions of the municipality may 
only rarely involve heated dispute over ends 
and goals. Everyone normally wants trash 
collected, streets paved and repaired, sewers 
maintained, and ample water. This does not 
mean, of course, that these latter services 
don’t have their moments. Perhaps another 
way of putting it is that they are not so eter- 
nally sensitive as police, planning, and 
building control. 

The police get involved in the city’s value 
system in a variety of ways, many of which 
are obvious. The interesting thing, though, 
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is that in the majority of cases these commu- 
nity values operate at the administrative 
level. The police do not make the gambling 
laws, nor do they legislate on prostitution. 
The laws are on the books. It is a matter of 
enforcement. 

Beyond this, there are more subtle aspects 
of police functioning that involve communi- 
ty values. For example, in Town A, in which 
the author has done research, the dismissal 
of the chief was prompted largely by dissatis- 
faction with police attitudes. Belligerence on 
the part of arresting officers was reported to 
the manager and the councilmen by some 
people. The school authorities were said to 
have become critical of the police, claiming 
that juvenile offenders were now being 
treated as criminals. The charge was made 
that the level of traffic regulation had 
reached the point of absurdity, that the 
decline in accidents was not worth frayed 
nerves and other penalties. 

In this instance the deposed chief made a 
spirited defense of his position. He struck at 
another vital value area by charging that 
he had really been fired for daring to arrest 
some of the more prominent people in town. 
He v anted, he said, fair and equitable treat- 
ment for everyone, not license for a few. 
Whether his allegations were correct or not, 
he did rally a significant portion of the com- 
munity to his side of this issue. It was a long 
time before that community settled down 
again. This question of discrimination in 
enforcement hits not alone at the chief, 
either. In one city—and there must be 
others—a manager never did recover from 
his early and absolute insistence that no one, 
but no one, was to be given special parking 
privileges. 

But the examples are numerous. The fun- 
damental point remains that all these kinds 
of events occur in the process of administra- 
tion. Herein lies a dilemma for the council- 
manager theory, for it is generally said that 
the appropriate place to talk about values is 
in the development of policy, a legislative 
prerogative. The task of the administrator is 
then to implement that policy efficiently and 
fairly. In the case of the police, though, the 
ordinances on gambling, prostitution, and 
traffic control have not provided a sufficient 
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arena for the interplay of community value 
systems. There must still be some kind of 
philosophy (and the efficiency concept by 
itself does not fill this bill) governing the be- 
havior of those who are enforcing these 
statutes. What do you do, for example, if the 
council and the community really do not 
want the traffic laws enforced for everybody? 

We need to know a great deal more about 
hidden policy. Is it defensible for a city coun- 
cil, for example, to articulate one policy and 
then quietly see that it is ignored at the ad- 
ministrative level? In what should be re- 
garded as a minor classic, a study prepared 
by the Inter-University Case Program will 
soon be published on the demotion of Depu- 
ty Inspector Goldberg of the New York City 
Police Department. The case is a beautiful 
example of the way in which policy, in this 
instance a state statute, can be amended at 
the administrative level without so much as 
an articulated order anywhere along the 
line. When Goldberg tried to enforce the 
state gambling laws against the churches, 
however, he rather quickly discovered the 
existence of such hidden policy. 


MANAGER AND Po tice Po icy 

In general it would appear that the city 
manager can deal with these policy-commu- 
nity values questions in one of two ways. 

1. He can assume responsibility for the 
policies of the police department and thus 
directly involve himself in any controversies 
which arise. Theoretically, this would be his 
obligation in the council-manager system. 

2. He can vacate this responsibility and 
permit the police chief to function as the 
promulgator of such police policy. In this 
case, of course, any controversy would be 
more apt to miss the manager. 

The first alternative represents the way 
in which we like to think most managers re- 
spond to such issues. However, comparisons 
of managerial behavior are not easy because 
of the great differences in the municipal en- 
vironment. Some of these are formal, such as 
civil service protection, budget control, and 
so forth. Many others are informal, where 
individual interactions are all important. In 
one town, for example, a manager found it 
necessary to postpone the dismissal of a chief 
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for about a year because of one councilman 
who had avoided a morals arrest in another 
town through intervention of the local chief. 

It is important to recognize, however, 
that the manager does seem to have a con- 
siderable flexibility of response in the majori- 
ty of instances. In the case of the dismissal 
of the police chief in Town A, discussed 
earlier, the manager later pointed out that 
he had not had to become a leading figure 
in the resulting furor. “‘I could have just sat 
tight,” he said, “‘until such a community 
clamor had developed that the council 
would have demanded that I fire the chief. 
Instead | made a judgement that things 
weren’t going to work out and took the 
initiative.” 

In another city, as an illustration, one of 
the major issues in a councilmanic election 
was the administration of the police depart- 
ment, including the regulation of certain 
gambling activities. Yet, curiously enough, 
none of the criticism was directed at the 
manager, who seemed to let the chief row 
his own boat. When the dissidents won the 
election, the manager then acted in accord 
“‘with the will of the people” and secured 
the resignation of the chief. 

It is interesting that in both these cases 
the hierarchical situation was roughly the 
same. Neither chief’s position was under 
civil service, and the managers had basic 
authority to dismiss department heads. One 
has to conclude, therefore, that differing per- 
ceptions of the manager’s role in police 
matters at least partially accounted for the 
variance in approach. 

Thus far an attempt has been made to 
deal with the relatively unique kinds of poli- 
cy problems that the function of policing 
may pose for the city manager. These are 
important, not alone from an_ intrinsic 
standpoint, but because they also reveal 
something about the manager as a neutral 
public servant. 

GUILDISM 

Another problem of great importance in 
the manager-police relationship is essentially 
the question of guildism. While each depart- 
ment of the city government displays its 
separatist tendencies from time to time, 
there is probably no other agency which so 
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consistently demands different standards of 
treatment. This is frequently to be seen in 
such areas as compensation, retirement, 
employee organization, and so on. 

Part of this of course is due to the peculiar 
nature of police work. The hours are often 
irregular, sometimes around the clock. 
Policemen as a social group tend to associate 
together and to share their problems. And 
this is accentuated by strong commitment to 
the closed promotion system which often 
prevails right up to the top of the police 
hierarchy. As a consequence it is normally 
difficult to breath new life into such an or- 
ganization; those achieving positions of 
leadership have had to come up through the 
ranks and have learned all the bad habits as 
well as the good ones. The system also has 
its double edge. Unable to move laterally to 
other cities, many officers find the dearth of 
promotion opportunities a real morale 
problem. 

It is also interesting that a relationship 
appears to exist between such closed promo- 
tions and the strong belief held by many that 
policing is essentially a local function. The 
open recuiting of a police chief is not only 
opposed because it is presumably unfair to 
those already in the service, but also because 
of fear of the “outsider” in control of this 
vital local function. More than any other 
position in the municipality, it seems as if 
the citizen wants to feel assured that the 
police chief understands the community and 
its feelings. Thus, even where the manager 
has formally been given some appointment 
flexibility at the top, he finds himself under 
great pressure to recognize the local man. 

The net effect, then, is to increase the 
manager’s difficulty in getting control of ac- 
tivities in this department. Inevitably the 
more elusive elements of executive leader- 
ship must be summoned in order to bring 
the police to full team membership. 


ComMUNITY PoweER STRUCTURE 
Council-manager theory is built on the 
assumption that the manager will sit atop 
the organization pyramid and will possess 
the power attributes required to exercise the 
necessary authority. While in private busi- 
ness this relatively simplified view of power 
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and authority may have proved itself over 
the years, its validity is questioned in munic- 
ipal government. In such an “open”’ system 
as a municipality, the fact is that power 
simply cannot be ordained only from an or- 
ganization chart. Often power comes from 
outside of the organization as well as inside. 

In practice one can point to some cities 
where the police chief has more status than 
the manager; that is, the citizens place the 
chief on a higher level and consider his posi- 
tion and function more important than that 
of the manager. And obviously status begets 
power. There are a number of reasons why 
this reverse status differential, so to speak, 
exists: the greater age and tradition attached 
to the position of chief, the glamor of the 
uniform (though seldom worn) and the 
work, and the frequently greater publicity 
given the chief in the newspapers. 

Status is only one attribute of the chief’s 
power, though. The chief also tends to build 
strong support groups in the community. If 
he enforces the laws rigorously, he may have 
the churches behind him. If not, other less 
respectable groups leap to his defense. He 
has, in short, the capacity to make strong 
friends and strong enemies. In addition, the 
members of the force, normally one of the 
largest city departments and the most vocal, 
form another important power group. 
Again the chief may or may not have his 
subordinates on his side; regardless, they can 
play a significant role in any power struggle. 

While the manager appears to sit at the 
apex of the administrative organization, 
there is perhaps no other official in the city 
who is often so well equipped from the stand- 
point of power resources to do battle with 
him than the police chief. In the dismissal 
case in Town A the chief who emphasized 
extremely strict enforcement still gained 
strong support in the community. In fact, 
before the affair was over, he had gotten 
himself reinstated for a short time, two coun- 
cilmen had resigned, and the manager of- 
fered his resignation on two different occa- 
sions. As a consequence it seems clear that 
managers must maintain a constant alert- 
ness to the influences on the outside that con- 
dition the internal power structure. 
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SUMMARY 


The purpose of this article has been to 
develop some awareness of the factors that 
affect the sensitive relationship of the city 
manager and the police. This analysis is 
important not only for the light it sheds on 
an important aspect of local government but 
also for the implications it has for broader 
theories of council-manager behavior. 

1. Unlike a number of other municipal 
functions, the administration of the police 
service inevitably involves community value 
questions. The manager must realize that 
norms other than efficiency enter into these 
behavior patterns. It is also of some interest 
that the manager often enjoys a certain de- 
gree of flexibility with regard to his role in 
these matters; and in this sense his own value 
system may determine his perception of his 
responsibilities. These matters have con- 
siderable relevance to formal council-man- 
ager theory because they suggest that the 
policy-administration line is not as appli- 
cable as is sometimes imagined. 

2. The guildism of the police, which is the 
product of a great many factors, is to be seen 
in a variety of ways. Even where closed pro- 
motions are not prescribed, the community 
desire for a “local boy”’ in this sensitive posi- 
tion places important limitations on the 
manager’s ability to deal with the police de- 
partment as “cleanly” as he can with others. 
From the standpoint of the theory, these ex- 
periences seem to indicate how difficult it is 
to legislate human behavior. It may suggest 
the desirability of a more flexible organiza- 
tion structure to permit greater accommoda- 
tion to the demands of the individual situa- 
tion. 

3. Finally, it is important for the man- 
ager to recognize that simple occupany of 
the top of an administrative hierarchy does 
not automatically accord him the power 
capacity required to wield effective authori- 
ty. The municipal government is an open 
system; power is obtained outside as well as 
inside the structure. The police chief is one 
of the most powerful figures in city govern- 
ment, but such informal factors of the 
authority relationship do not normally ap- 
pear as a part of traditional council-manager 
theory. 
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Good Results Obtained with Air 
Pollution Control Program 


OLUMBIA, South Carolina, has 
“cleared the air” by 75 per cent 
through a comprehensive air pollution con- 
trol program. 
Work began in 1952 with the adoption of 
a smoke abatement ordinance and the ap- 
pointment of a full-time smoke abatement 
officer. Since that time the city has pushed 
a balanced program of education and en- 
forcement, and 175 points of severe emission 
have been reduced below the nuisance level. 
In addition to strict enforcement, the pro- 
gram has involved citizen committees, news- 
paper stories, speeches to civic and service 
clubs, radio and television programs, and 
direct assistance by the smoke abatement 
officer in working with laundries, hospitals, 
schools, hotels, and other establishments on 
proper firing methods, cleaning methods, 
and other parts of smoke control. 


A subsequent step was taken in 1955 when 
the city council asked the chamber of com- 
merce to review the smoke abatement ordi- 


nance and provide recommendations for 
broadening the measure to include dust, 
gases, fumes, and other air pollutants that 
could be anticipated by further development 
of industry in the city. After three years of 
study, the chamber recommended a new 
ordinance which was adopted in 1958. The 
latest ordinance provides additional control 
measures as follows: 

1. It permits the air pollution contro! of- 
ficer (formerly the smoke abatement officer) 
to seal any equipment, including boilers, in- 
cinerators, furnaces, and other equipment, 
until required corrections are made. 

2. It requires a permit from the city 
building official before any fuel-burning 
equipment is installed, altered, or subjected 
to major repairs. Where necessary, drawings 
and specifications are required, and all in- 
stallations must be inspected prior to ap- 
proval. 


3. Two citzens boards are established: a 
five-member advisory board to draft and 
review technical specifications and a five- 
member appeals board to review decisions 
of the air pollution control officer. 

4. Special provisions are included for 
railroad locomotives, derricks, cranes, port- 
able hoisting engines, and other mobile 
equipment. 

The success of the program thus far has 
been due to the excellent cooperation from 
service clubs, civic groups, institutions, busi- 
nesses, and other groups. Of necessity the 
program is limited to the corporate area of 
Columbia, and many agencies just outside 
the city are still emitting too many air pol- 
lutants. This cannot be corrected until the 
state enacts enabling legislation for counties 
to adopt and enforce air pollution controls. 
—Irvinc G. McNayr, city manager, 
Columbia. 


Cuts Refuse Collection and Dis- 
posal Costs by 30 Per Cent 


AK Park, Illinois, has cut refuse collec- 

tion and disposal costs by 30 per cent, 

or $125,000 per year, as the result of an in- 
tensive self-analysis. 

The village board asked the village man- 
ager to undertake an extensive study and 
reorganization during the last six months of 
1958 so that refuse collection and disposal 
costs at the end of 1958 either would be at a 
satisfactory level or contractors would be 
asked to submit formal bids. The studies 
were undertaken by a ward superintendent 
from the Chicago Bureau of Sanitation, who 
was granted a leave of absence, and the as- 
sistant to the village manager. Tests and 
analyses were made for loading time, travel 
time, compaction effectiveness of trucks, 
record systems, disposal methods, and other 
phases of collection and disposal. The major 
shortcomings were found to be inefficiency 
of the separate collection system, inadequate 
supervision, an obsolete incinerator, under- 
sized packer trucks, and excessive length of 
haul to a disposal site. 
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Changes were instituted gradually during 
the six-month trial. The major change, 
which made possible other improvements, 
was to shift to a combined collection system. 
In addition, men were shifted to work they 
could do better, older employees were as- 
signed to less strenuous tasks, and open 
truck collections were reduced. The obsolete 
incinerator was shut down. The open dump, 
which was not city-owned, was converted by 
the owner to a sanitary land fill, and an 
agreement was drawn up between the land 
fill operator and the village to provide for 
disposal for several years. 

As a result of these changes, it has been 
possible to reduce refuse collection man- 
power from 62 men to 36, to reduce equip- 
ment from 14 packers and six dump trucks 
to nine packers and three dump trucks, to 
shut down the incinerator, to add an addi- 
tional inspector for public relations and en- 
forcement, and to order four new 20-yard 
packer trucks. 

Further economies can be achieved if the 
20-mile round trip to the disposal site can be 
eliminated. Preliminary estimates show that 
the incinerator can be converted into a 
modern unit for about $500,000 and thus 
eliminate need for the land fill site —Mark 
E. Keane, village manager, Oak Park. 


City Employee Safety Program 
Reduces Insurance Costs 


N FORT Lauderdale, Florida, a city- 
wide employee safety program inaugu- 
rated in 1955 has reduced the cost of work- 
men’s compensation insurance for the 1957— 
58 fiscal year to $28,028 as compared to an 
average cost of $72,026 for the three preced- 
ing fiscal years. The city’s insurance carrier 
recently made a direct cash refund of 
$42,761 as a return premium for reduced in- 
surance costs. In addition, the Florida In- 
dustrial Commission presented the city with 
a “certificate of merit” for its safety record. 
Statistics reflect the improved safety rec- 
ord among city employees for the 1957-58 
fiscal year. Disabling injuries decreased 38 
per cent from the previous year. Fort Lau- 
derdale also had a 10 per cent decrease in 
frequency of work days lost in 1957-58 be- 
cause of accidents. 
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The safety program is administered by a 
full-time safety supervisor in the personnel 
department in cooperation with departmen- 
tal safety committees. A total of $10,393 was 
appropriated for the safety program in 
1958-59. The major components of the 
safety program are: (1) pre-employment 
physical examinations for all employees; 
(2) review of all matters relating to job 
safety; (3) regular inspection of equipment 
and work practices; (4) investigation of per- 
sonal injuries and vehicle accidents; (5) peri- 
odic safety education meetings; (6) compila- 
tion and analyses of accident reports and 
records; (7) quarterly traffic safety meetings; 
and (8) semiannual presentation of safety 
awards to departments with outstanding 
records. 


City Encourages Street Tree 
Removals and Plantings 


IMPLE yet effective forms and proce- 

dures have been devised in Chico, Cali- 
fornia (15,200), to help enforce a new street 
tree removal and replacement ordinance. 
The ordinance provides: (1) that no street 
tree may be removed without a permit from 
the city; (2) that replacement trees of ap- 
proved varieties must be planted; and 
(3) that unsatisfactory removal or replanting 
of trees may be corrected by the city at the 
expense of the property owner. 

The city has stimulated interest in the 
program by having park department em- 
ployees inspect street trees and then deliver 
a friendly form letter personally to property 
owners who have a developing tree problem 
in front of their homes. The letter points out 
the benefits of new plantings and is accom- 
panied by a list of approved trees. 

Property owners may apply for a tree re- 
moval permit, good for one year, which may 
or may not be issued after individual inspec- 
tion by park department personnel. The re- 
moval permit includes specifications for re- 
placement and an approved tree list. A copy 
of the permit is placed in a nine-month tick- 
ler file so that a follow-up can be made to 
see if the removal or replacement has been 
done satisfactorily. If necessary, another fol- 
low-up is made at the end of one year to 
check on compliance with the ordinance 
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relative to satisfactory completion of the tree 
removal operation. If the removal has not 
been done satisfactorily, city crews complete 
the job, and the costs are added to property 
taxes. If no removal has been undertaken, 
the permit merely expires and must be 
renewed. 

The program has been under way for 
three months, and citizen response has been 
very good. One reason is that about 80 per 
cent of the trees were planted at about the 
same time and are now well past maturity. 
Citizens know that this “‘city of trees” may 
soon be treeless if direct action is not taken. 
—Rosert O. BaiLey, city manager, Chico. 


Cooperates on Health Education 
for City Employees 
OR the third consecutive year the city 
of Los Angeles is cooperating with the 
Los Angeles County branch of the American 
Cancer Society in a program of health edu- 
cation for city employees. All programs have 
been conducted on city time. 

The first program in 1957, a film on 
breast cancer, was limited to women em- 
ployees in the civic center offices. In 1958 a 
general film was available, and the program 
was repeated for all municipal employees, 
men and women. The film was scheduled 
three times a day for a period of one week so 
that all employees could attend. After the 
film showing, physicians from the Cancer 
Society and the city health department re- 
viewed the main points and answered ques- 
tions from the floor. Attendance has been 
stimulated by running the programs in all 
parts of the city in fire stations, police pre- 
cinct stations, district health centers, and 
other municipal buildings. In addition the 
civic center auditorium is used for larger 
city offices. Employee response has been so 
good that the program will be repeated in 
1959. 

Employees have learned about commu- 
nity resources for the protection and treat- 
ment of cancer, and many common miscon- 
ceptions have been corrected. Other bene- 
fits were realized. Employees appreciate the 
released time as an expression of concern by 
city officials for the well being of employees. 
Employees and their families are much more 
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aware of the benefits and services available 
through a community agency they help sup- 
port.—J. ALBERT TorRIBIO, director, divi- 
sion of information and health education, Los 
Angeles City Health Department. 


Reports Increased Programs 
in City Planning 

UNICIPAL planning data compiled 

for the forthcoming 7959 Municipal Year 
Book show increases in staff and expendi- 
tures for cities over 10,000 population. 
Eighty per cent of the cities over 25,000 pop- 
ulation spent $1,000 or more for planning in 
1958 as compared with 71 per cent of such 
cities in 1957. Fifty-five per cent of the cities 
of 10,000 to 25,000 population spent $1,000 
or more in 1958 as compared with 43 per 
cent of these cities in 1957. 

More cities paid for the services of con- 
sulting planners in 1958—372 cities as com- 
pared with 282 cities in 1957. About one- 
third of the cities over 10,000 with planning 
agencies have full-time directors of plan- 
ning, including 90 of the 98 reporting cities 
over 100,000. 

Cities over 10,000 also reported on zoning 
practices. Of 875 reporting cities, 400 (46 per 
cent) have extensively revised their zoning 
ordinances in the last five years. Another 77 
cities are currently revising their ordinances. 
A total of 115 cities reported that their zon- 
ing ordinances provide for exclusive residen- 
tial districts for single-family dwellings. In 
all such districts the minimum lot size is one- 
half acre or more. 


Adds In-Service Training Course 
for Smaller Cities 


HE Institute for Training in Municipal 
Administration, conducted by the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, has 
added a new in-service correspondence 
training course especially designed for the 
management of smaller cities. This is the 
10th in a series of municipal training courses 
which include the technique of munici- 
pal administration, supervisory methods, 
finance, fire, public works, police, planning, 
recreation, and personnel. 
The basis for this course is a new volume, 
Management Practices for Smaller Cities (see 
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City Hall Bookshelf), which analyzes the 
work of the small-community administrator, 
whether mayor, manager, or department 
head. The book deals with tested principles 
and practices in the administration of small- 
er cities and is a reference guide as well as a 
training manual. While written primarily 
for cities under 25,000 population, the book 
contains management information of value 
to administrators in cities of all sizes. The 
introductory chapter describes leadership 
roles of the chief administrator. Subsequent 
chapters deal with planning, finance, per- 
sonnel, public works, water, police, and 
other staff and line services of city govern- 
ment. Each chapter concludes with a yes-or- 
no check list so that the administrator can 
compare recommended practices with those 
applicable in his own community. The book 
is illustrated with more than 150 figures, 
charts, tables, and drawings and has an ex- 
tensive bibliography and index. The entire 
book has been developed to the extent pos- 
sible on the basis of practices, methods, and 
procedures that experience has shown to be 
especially useful for small cities. 

Management Practices for Smaller Cities was 
written by Robert L. Brunton, assistant di- 
rector of ICMA and former city manager of 
Milton-Freewater, Oregon, and Jeptha J. 
Carrell, until recently director of training 
for ICMA and former city manager of 
Xenia, Ohio. 


Centralizes Finance Operations 
with Aid of Computer 


Y THE end of 1959, Two Rivers, Wis- 

consin (10,243), will have completed a 
consolidation of finance department func- 
tions and operations. Utility and city hospi- 
tal accounting will be consolidated respec- 
tively with the finance department on July 
1, 1959, and January 1, 1960. 

An electronic computing machine has 
been purchased, to be delivered early in 
1960, to replace a billing machine and a hos- 
pital accounting machine. The cost of the 
new electronic machine will be $19,410, but 
it will save 100 man-hours a week or about 
$10,000 a year. In addition it will provide 
faster and more detailed accounting and 
record keeping. The machine will handle 
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the entire range of governmental account- 
ing, including assessment rolls, utility and 
hospital work, budgetary control, payables, 
payrolls, general and cost accounting, tax 
rolls, and tax billing. The system was devel- 
oped by City Manager John E. Dever and 
Finance Director H. J. Rath on the basis of 
time studies, work flow studies, and cost 
analyses. 

Centralization of finance operations be- 
gan in 1952 with the creation of a separate 
department for assessing, controller, and 
treasury management with a full-time direc- 
tor appointed by the city manager. Since 
that time, accounting, billing, and book- 
keeping machines have been purchased; the 
city has installed a visual file inventory con- 
trol for the water and electric utilities; and 
the public works garage has taken steps to- 
ward a full equipment rental and cost ac- 
counting system. 


Monthly Municipal Payrolls 
Total $511 Million 


UNICIPAL governments in the Unit- 
ed States made salary and wage pay- 
ments for October, 1958, totaling $511 mil- 
lion for 1,594,000 employees. The Bureau of 
the Census report on City Employment in 1958 
(see City Hall Bookshelf) shows an upward 
trend in city employment and payrolls that 
has been under way for more than a decade. 
From October, 1946, to October, 1958, the 
number of employees, both full-time and 
part-time, has increased from 1.2 million to 
1.6 million while monthly payrolls have 
increased from $205.8 million to $511.2 
million. 

Full time equivalent municipal employ- 
ment in October, 1958, excluding city- 
operated schools, totaled 1.2 million persons, 
an average of 121 employees for each 10,000 
population. This ratio is considerably higher 
in larger cities and ranges from 183 em- 
ployees per 10,000 inhabitants in cities over 
1,000,000 population down to 82 per 10,000 
for cities of less than 25,000 population. 

Average full-time earnings, excluding city- 
operated schools, range from $403 per 
month in cities over 1,000,000 down to $301 
in cities of less than 25,000. For full-time 
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employees of city-operated schools, the aver- 
age ranges from $538 in the largest cities to 
$346 in cities of less than 25,000. 


Publishes Roster of Young Men 
for Municipal Work 


| garage pti young men under the 
age of 30 are interested in assistant- 
ships in city managers’ offices. Another 78 
university graduates who will receive mas- 
ter’s degrees in public administration this 
spring will be available for internships in 
city managers’ offices. The International 
City Managers’ Association has issued a ros- 
ter listing the names of these persons, col- 
leges attended, mailing addresses, and (for 
those seeking assistantships) work experience 
and salary desired (see City Hall Bookshelf). 

Most of the men seeking assistantships are 
presently employed. Fifty-five have or short- 
ly will receive master’s degrees in public ad- 
ministration; 33 have bachelor’s degrees, 
and some have taken additional courses in 
municipal management; six have had some 
graduate work but no degree; and one has 
no college degree. 

The 78 men and women who will receive 
master’s degrees this spring are from 18 uni- 
versities in all sections of the country. Some 
of the universities with a large number of 
interested students are: Pennsylvania, 14; 
Kansas, 13; Syracuse, seven; Michigan, six; 
and Texas, six. 


Civil Defense Agency Studies 
Home Alarm Systems 


HE United States Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization is studying and 
testing a home alarm system for warning of 
attack or natural disaster. The device is 
called NEAR (National Emergency Alarm 
Repeater) and is a simple, small-sized box 
which plugs into ordinary electrical outlets. 
A signal sent from any of several points 
within the United States would set off a 
nation-wide alarm through the NEAR de- 
vice and could turn on radios or television 
sets for local emergency instructions. 
The NEAR system has been tested on 
power lines serving a large part of southern 
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Michigan and has not disturbed normal 
power transmission. It has been generally 
approved by six large power companies 
serving the area. The system is being devel- 
oped by a private company under contract 
with OCDM. Field testing will be completed 
late in 1959, and OCDM officials will decide 
then as to whether it should be installed 
throughout the nation. 

The system has three advantages: (1) It 
can be integrated with military radar and 
the national warning system to provide com- 
plete communications coverage in event of 
emergency. (2) It can be triggered simulta- 
neously with public alarms and thus reach 
every home, office, and other buildings. 
(3) Its cost probably will be low, about $5 
per unit. 


Governmental Goals Defined by 
Urban County Congress 


HE larger role of county governments 

was stressed in the program adopted at 
the first National Urban County Congress 
held in Washington, D.C., from March 15 
to 18. The Congress drew 600 county offi- 
cials from all parts of the United States and 
was sponsored by the National Association 
of County Officials. The program formulat- 
ed to meet the problems of urban growth 
includes: (1) state legislation to modernize 
county government to meet contemporary 
urban needs; (2) development of new tax 
structures to free counties from reliance only 
on the property tax; (3) establishment of re- 
gional authorities to plan for mass transpor- 
tation and other area-wide problems; and 
(4) formation of regional or area govern- 
ments as needed and composed of represent- 
atives of existing governmental bodies. 

The recommendations were submitted to 
the National Association of County Officials 
for study and approval by that organization. 
Various sessions of the Congress dealt with 
city-county federation, city-county consoli- 
dation, special districts, urban transporta- 
tion, county administration, county plan- 
ning, and other subjects affecting urban 
growth and development. 














What Cities Are Doing 





Issues Police Code of Conduct 


HE Statesville, North Carolina, police de- 

partment has issued rules and regulations for 
its members in the form of a code of conduct. The 
introduction by Police Chief W. T. Ivey stresses 
integrity, loyalty, fairness, and discipline. The 
booklet also shows the Law Enforcement Code of 
Ethics adopted by the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. Rules are provided on use of 
the uniform, personal bearing, political activity, 
court attendance, care of equipment, personal 
and official conduct, discipline, prisoners’ rights, 
use of public property, and other subjects. Most 
of the sections are annotated with explanatory 
comment. For example, the comment on the rule 
relating to readiness for duty at all times points 
out that “A police officer is a public servant, 
charged with the enforcement of law, preserva- 
tion of the peace, and the protection of life and 
property. There is no hour of the day or night in 
which he is excused from these duties. The citizen 
expects the officer to be an officer 24 hours daily 
and the department orders it.” 


Women for Parking Meter Patrol 

Since July 1, 1958, four women have been 
patrolling parking meters in Joliet, Illinois. Their 
patrol covers 1,385 meters on the street and in 
eight municipal parking lots. The patrol has more 
than doubled parking tickets and collections from 
fines and penalties. For the last six months of 1957 
police patrolmen issued 12,100 parking tickets, 
and $7,720 was collected in fines and penalties. 
For the comparable period in 1958, the meter 
patrol women issued 34,625 tickets, and $16,984 
was collected. The patrolwomen started on six 
months’ probation at a salary of $200 per month. 
Since then salaries have been increased to $225 
per month. The women work 40 hours per week, 
and the city furnishes overcoats, raincoats, hats, 
gloves, pocketbooks, shoes, and badges. 


Sells City Transit System 
Voters in Phoenix, Arizona, recently approved 
sale of the city-owned bus system to a private 
operator for $400,000. The sale price included 53 
buses, fare boxes, and other equipment. The new 
owner will integrate the buses with his own sys- 


tem which serves the greater Phoenix area. The 
agreement includes employment of the city bus 
drivers until such time as they can be transferred 
to city employment in work of comparable diffi- 
culty. By July 1, the city expects to absorb as 
many of the 67 bus drivers as wish to remain with 
the city. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
the city system lost $146,346, not including an 
estimated $100,000 for depreciation. The city 
system was losing money principally because of 
a state statute restricting service to older, declin- 
ing population centers. The privately owned sys- 
tem serves all areas including those with expand- 
ing population on the outskirts of the city. 


Apartments for Senior Citizens 

Asbury Park, New Jersey (17,094), is building 
an apartment house for senior citizens of 65 years 
of age and over. The project will consist of a 
seven-story building of 50 units with facilities 
especially arranged for the comfort of older 
people. Each apartment will have one or two 
rooms and will rent for about 23 per cent of the 
occupant’s net income. The apartment building 
will be operated by the Asbury Park Housing 
Authority and will be opened by July, 1959. The 
building will be located near the center of the 
city within walking distance of stores, churches, 
and other facilities. Estimated construction cost 
is $800,000, and the federal government is lend- 
ing money for the project. Eligibility for the 
apartments will be based primarily on need, but 
the project is open to any person over 65, retired 
or working. Popularity of the project is evident 
in that more than 750 applications have been re- 
ceived from all parts of New Jersey and from 12 
other states. 


Education by Visitation 

City managers and department heads from 
several towns and cities in Virginia are partici- 
pating in formal visits to participating cities as a 
follow-up to a recently completed course in the 
Technique of Municipal Administration spon- 
sored by the Institute for Training in Municipal 
Administration of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. The participating communi- 
ties are Blacksburg, Christiansburg, Narrows, 
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Pearisburg, Pulaski, Radford, Roanoke, Salem, 
and Vinton. The visits are made twice a month. 
The participants meet in the host city at 2:30 
p.M. where the host manager explains the opera- 
tions of the city and conducts a tour of the city 
hall and other municipal installations. Follow- 
ing the tour the group meets for a dutch treat 
supper, and there is further discussion of the tour 
as well as other municipal matters. 


Civil Defense Planning 


Two California cities have taken steps toward 
civil defense preparedness. Chico held the na- 
tion’s first mass evacuation center test on Decem- 
ber 6-7, 1958. The test began on December 6 
when 200 families from outlining portions of 
Solano County, 170 miles away, met at a holding 
area and were grouped into a convoy of automo- 
biles which drove into Chico. Overnight housing 
was provided in private homes. The test attracted 
more than 500 official observers and involved the 
cooperation of state, county, and municipal juris- 
dictions. Concurrently governmental officials met 
in a workshop to discuss the problem of con- 
tinuity of government during and after a disaster. 
The Magazine News of Delano recently published 
a five-part series of articles on disaster planning 
for that city. The first article outlined the organi- 
zation of public and private agencies for disaster. 
The second, third, and fourth installments de- 
scribed in fictional form what would happen in 
the event of enemy attack, the organization of 
city forces, preparation of the evacuation center, 
and the handling of refugees from other areas. 
The concluding article dealt with provisions for 
emergency medical service. 


Recent Court Decisions 

The California State Supreme Court has 
ruled that the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company needs only a state franchise to operate 
in cities. The decision invalidated a special city 
franchise in San Francisco which brought in 
about $1,000,000 annually in revenue. The deci- 
sion apparently affects about a dozen other Cali- 
fornia cities now requiring special franchise taxes 
from telephone companies. . . . The Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals has upheld the right of a munici- 
pal water plant to charge higher rates for custom- 
er service outside city limits. The court ruled 
that a municipal water plant has the right to 
classify customers on the basis of cost of service, 
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quantity received, differential character of serv- 
ice furnished, and other factors (Town of Terrell 
Hills v. City of San Antonio, 318 S.W. 2d 85)... . 
On January 6, 1959, the Superior Court of New 
Jersey held that a municipality may adopt rea- 
sonable ordinances to regulate private swimming 
pools. The ordinance, adopted by the borough of 
Hillsdale, was contested largely because of a 
fencing requirement. The court did not rule on 
this point but did uphold the ordinance as a 
whole (Mason, et al. v. Mayor and Council of Hills- 
dale). 


Upholds Assessment of Imports 

The United States Supreme Court recently 
sustained personal property assessments in Ohio 
and Wisconsin on imported goods used in manu- 
facturing processes. The first case involved assess- 
ment of imported iron ore used by the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company. The iron ore 
was stored within the plant grounds, and daily 
manufacturing needs were taken from the stocks. 
The second case involved use of imported lumber 
in the manufacture of plywood in Algoma, Wis- 
consin. The imported lumber on arrival at the 
plant was stacked in the open to facilitate drying. 
As a further step, just before being processed, 
lumber was taken from open storage and placed 
in a kiln for further drying. The city assessor 
ruled that at least one-half of the stored lumber 
was essential to current operations and made the 
assessment on the basis of one-half of the inven- 
tory. The Supreme Court decision pointed out 
that in both cases the imported goods had to 
some degree entered into the manufacturing 
process and consequently were actually being 
used for the purpose for which they were import- 
ed and therefore were taxable as personal proper- 
ty (Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company v. Bowers; 
U.S. Plywood Corporation v. City of Algoma). 


Crime Index Continues Increase 

The crime index for cities over 25,000 during 
calendar 1958 rose 8 per cent over the previous 
year. This information was contained in prelimi- 
nary crime data issued by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. The number of arrests of persons 
of 17 years of age or less increased 6.5 per cent 
over the 1957 total. The total number of arrests 
for ail age groups remained almost unchanged 
from prior year figures. The percentage increases 
over 1957 for the seven major offenses reported 
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in this index were: murder, 5 per cent; forcible 
rape, 10 per cent; robbery, 14 per cent; aggra- 
vated assault, 2 per cent; burglary, 10 per cent; 
larceny over $50, 9 per cent; and auto theft, 2 per 
cent. Cities of 50,000 to 100,000 population re- 
ported a total increase of 11 per cent in these 
offenses, while cities of 25,000 to 50,000 reported 
an increase of 10 per cent. 


Pay-As-You-Go Urban Renewal 

Columbia, Missouri, initiated a pay-as-you-go 
plan to finance its urban renewal program follow- 
ing the defeat of a bond issue that was to provide 
the local share of the federally aided project. 
More than 60 per cent of the voters backed the 
bond issue, but it failed to obtain the necessary 
two-thirds requirement. After the election, the 
city council adopted an ordinance which called 
for a break-down of the project into a three-sec- 
tion, five-year plan with local contributions, both 
cash and noncash, to be provided on a stage-by- 
stage basis. The money will be obtained from 
general funds although the exact sources of in- 
come have not been determined. An area of 126 
acres is scheduled for renewal, and the estimated 
cost will be around $1,700,000. 


Conducts Recreation Survey 
La Verne, California, recently conducted a 
recreation survey of all households in order to es- 
tablish a guide for future planning of facilities. A 
tabulation of answers indicated a predominant 
desire for specific facilities and a willingness to 
pay for them. Each household received a special 
questionnaire by mail asking for opinions as to 
the need for additional parks, the type of parks 
and facilities wanted, willingness to pay extra 
taxes for their financing, and whether or not the 
recipient was a taxpayer. The questionnaires 
were mailed with the city water bills to each 
home and included a postage-free envelope ad- 
dressed to the chamber of commerce and a ticket 
for a drawing for merchandise awards offered as 

an inducement to return the questionnaire. 


Pre-employment Meetings for Wives 

Salinas, California, uses pre-employment con- 
ferences with wives of prospective police and fire- 
men as a standard part of its screening of public 
safety personnel. The conference is held jointly 
with the husband and wife in the office of the 
respective chief who has all available information 
on the candidate including test scores, oral inter- 
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view ratings, physical examination reports, 
credit reports, and background investigation. 
The conference gives the chief the opportunity to 
make certain that the wife understands fully the 
implication of her husband’s employment. In 
particular, the chief can explain the inconven- 
iences of shift work, holiday work, and standby 
status as well as the need for sound management 
of the family budget and exemplary conduct on 
and off the job. The conference also allows the 
chief a final opportunity to judge the prospective 
candidate. During the period this procedure has 
been in operation, several couples have with- 
drawn from consideration because of the infor- 
mation obtained during the discussion. 


Broadens Retirement Investments 

Tucson, Arizona, recently liberalized its or- 
dinance on investments of the municipal retire- 
ment fund. Under the new policy the city may 
invest the money in savings and loan associations, 
bonds or notes of local improvement districts, 
bonds or other evidence of indebtedness of any 
governmental utility, preferred or guaranteed 
stock of any solvent corporation, and equipment 
trust obligations. The ordinance limits the extent 
of the investments and provides that adequate 
security must be obtained before the investment 
can be made. The ordinance creates an invest- 
ment advisory council of three members, each of 
whom must have not less than five years invest- 
ment experience. This group will serve as an ad- 
visor to the board of trustees of the retirement 
system and will prepare a list of eligible invest- 
ments which may be purchased. 


To Discontinue Fire Patrols 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters re- 
ports that several cities have discontinued or soon 
will discontinue private fire patrols and salvage 
corps. The Worcester, Massachusetts, Protective 
Department; the Chicago Fire Insurance Patrol; 
and the Underwriters Salvage Corps of Cincin- 
nati all will discontinue operations on June 30. 
The Boston Protective Department is considering 
discontinuance of operations. The Fire Insurance 
Salvage Corps of Baltimore was disbanded on 
June 30, 1958. These actions follow similar steps 
taken by insurance company patrols in Duluth, 
Indianapolis; Louisville, Memphis; Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, and other large cities. Fire patrols 
have been maintained by insurance companies 
for many years, but their work has gradually been 
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absorbed by municipal fire departments. No new 
patrols or salvage corps have been established 
since 1917, The work of insurance patrols usually 
has been to protect the contents of buildings 
against smoke and water damage incident to fire 
fighting operations. They have always been 
financed by the insurance companies. 


Assessments for Parking 

A special assessment district for off-street park- 
ing has been established in Indio, California, to 
finance seven municipal parking lots. The city 
has issued $270,000 in revenue bonds for the lots 
which will contain 236 spaces. The program was 
developed on the basis of recommendations made 
by financial, traffic, and legal consultants. Their 
studies indicated that additional off-street park- 
ing must be provided to protect the central busi- 
ness district. Petitions were circulated among 
business property owners, and certification was 
received for owners of 66 per cent of the taxable 
area and 70 per cent of total assessed value—both 
well in excess of the 51 per cent required by state 
law. The assessment rate has been set at 75 cents 
per $100 of assessed valuation. The city council 
pledged that net revenues from all existing city- 
owned parking lots, metered street parking, and 
future parking revenues will be used for bond 


principal and interest payments. The program 
has stimulated considerable interest on the part 
of merchants and property owners in new and 
expanded facilities. Building permit applications 
for the area are in excess of 25 per cent of the 
total assessed value of the entire parking district. 


PR Reports and Leaflets 

Several cities recently have issued reports, 
leaflets, and other materials to inform the general 
public and special groups on local programs and 
services. Greeley, Colorado, published its water 
and sewer policy in a 28-page booklet containing 
minimum water rates, municipal regulations, ir- 
rigation regulations, outside water policy, and 
sample forms for outside water and sewer agree- 
ments. The health department in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, issued a brochure showing the ex- 
tent and location of blighted neighborhoods and 
outlining municipal actions needed to improve 
conditions. Culver City, California, published 
Street Improvements in the City of Culver City to de- 
scribe the steps that can be taken by property 
owners to secure improvements. State laws and 
local requirement are outlined both for financing 
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by voluntary contributions and by special assess- 
ments. Hazel Park, Michigan, mailed a refuse 
collection folder to all homes to cover preparation 
of refuse materials, types of refuse containers to 
be used, and a map of the city showing, by areas, 
the days of the week on which collections would 
be made. Las Vegas, Nevada, published a report 
for city officials, civic groups, and other interested 
persons on traffic accidents occurring during 
1958. In addition to extensive statistics, the re- 
port includes illustrative maps and charts. Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, issued an illustrated 
booklet to describe the county government, taxes, 
land use and housing, transportation, public 
schools, recreation, and other features of the area. 
Phoenix, Arizona, and Kitimat, British Colum- 
bia, issued progress reports on recent accomplish- 
ments of the city government and future plans. 


Fire Safety for Students 

Students at the College of the Pacific have 
completed fire prevention and safety training 
provided through cooperation of the Stockton, 
California, Fire Department. Training was man- 
datory for the 1,081 students residing in 13 
fraternity houses, sorority houses, and dormi- 
tories. Two inspectors from the Stockton Fire De- 
partment conducted the sessions at each building 
on reporting fires, evacuation plans for each 
structure, and use of fire extinguishers. Preceding 
the training program, the fire inspectors and the 
dean of women worked for four months to pre- 
pare the training program, including evacuation 
routes, for each of the residential buildings. 


Revises Subdivision Ordinance 

Lower Merion Township, Pennsylvania, re- 
cently adopted a comprehensive revision to its 
subdivision ordinance originally enacted in 1948 
(see City Hall Bookshelf). The ordinance is spe- 
cific with respect to subdividers’ responsibilities 
for streets, alleys, storm drains, sanitary sewers, 
street lighting, shade trees, and other features. 
The ordinance provides engineering standards 
for survey work, preliminary designs, and final 
designs. The ordinance provides substantial 
township fees for filing the preliminary plan, the 
improvement construction plan, the lot location 
plan, and other documents as well as a charge of 
$5 per hour for each township inspector assigned 
to the subdivision. Key sections of the ordinance 
are tied in by footnote references to 14 appen- 
dices which were printed separately and en- 
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closed with the ordinance. The appendices are 
illustrations showing recommended or typical 
drawings for the preliminary plan, construction 
plan, sanitary sewer plan, lot location plan, 
street cross sections, sidewalks and curbs, and 
other permits and forms needed for a complete 
subdivision project. 


Revises City Records 


Montebello, California (30,019), has com- 
pleted an extensive revision of city council, pur- 
chasing, licensing, and other municipal records. 
Files in the city clerk’s office have been reorgan- 
ized and cross-indexed to cover council meetings, 
ordinances, deeds, and other documents. In the 
purchasing department, vendor records have 
been set up together with perpetual inventory 
and cost records. Municipal license records have 
been consolidated so that all materials pertaining 
to any one business are in one folder, and follow- 
up and cross-index records have been established. 
Master personnel records for all city employees 
have been reorganized and consolidated in the 
office of the city administrator. Other records 
have been redrafted and consolidated for police, 
accounts payable, and payrolls. 


Increased Fire Service Fee 

Morgantown, West Virginia, has increased its 
fire service fee by 20 cents per $100 of valuation 
on all real and tangible personal property. The 
increase is expected to bring additional revenue 
of $86,720 per year to provide for the addition of 
eight firemen, purchase of fire hose, and reduc- 
tion by $56,720 of the annual transfer from the 
general fund to the fire fund. The increased reve- 
nues to the general fund will be used for addition- 
al policemen and police equipment, codification 
of city ordinances, additional men for street 
maintenance, and other improvements. 


Establishes Urban Studies Center 


A Joint Center for Urban Studies has been es- 
tablished by Harvard University and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology for long-term re- 
search in problems of city growth. Initial opera- 
tions will be financed through a Ford Foundation 
grant of $675,000. Initial work will be under- 
taken on such subjects as technological innova- 
tion, comparative analysis of cities, applications 
of research to transportation, urban and regional 
problems in developing countries, public and 
private control over urban change, urban design, 
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and the planning process. Specific projects will 
be undertaken by the faculties of both universi- 
ties including engineers, architects, planners, 
economists, sociologists, political scientists, and 
others. 


University-City Fiscal Relationships 

The revenue position of the Berkeley city gov- 
ernment and the economic contributions of the 
University of California are explored in The 
University and the City (see City Hall Bookshelf). 
The report traces the growth of the university and 
its effect on city development, the cultural con- 
tributions of the university, the long-range de- 
velopment plan for university facilities, income 
in Berkeley, and city revenues. Financial data 
are shown on the property tax and tax exempt 
property, state grants, sales taxes, and university 
costs paid by the city for fire protection, police 
protection, and ambulance service. The report 
concludes that it is possible and probably desir- 
able for the university to make regular annual 
payments to the city to cover municipal services 
rendered. The appendix summarizes college and 
university payments to city governments for 
municipal services on the basis of a survey cover- 
ing 82 colleges and universities in 70 cities. 


Revises Business License Fees 

The business license ordinance for Beverly 
Hills, California, has been completely revised to 
increase revenue and simplify administration. 
Two kinds of rates have been established. Profes- 
sional, service, and utility organizations will pay 
an annual license of $25 for the first person em- 
ployed plus $6 for each additional employee. All 
other businesses—largely retail, wholesale, and 
manufacturing—will pay 50 cents per $1,000 of 
gross receipts with a minimum license fee of $25. 
A citizens advisory committee worked with city 
officials for a year on the new ordinance which 
eliminates maximum rates, exemptions, and 
other features which were difficult to administer 
and sometimes inequitable. The city expects to 
realize annual revenue of about $400,000 as com- 
pared with $250,000 under the old ordinance. 
The director of finance has set up a billing and 
records system using punched cards for the two 
classifications of business. The business license 
ordinance was adopted as part of a comprehen- 
sive revision and codification of all municipal 
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licenses and permits for auctions, second-hand 
dealers, taxicabs, closing out sales, solicitors and 
peddlers, advertising matter, and other purposes. 


Customers Read Meters 

City water customers in Pipestone, Minnesota 
(5,269), do their own meter reading every three 
months for the city water bill. The city water de- 
partment mails self-addressed double postcards 
to its customers, and the customer is asked to fill 
in name, address, date of reading, and meter 
reading. The customer’s account number is 
shown on the postcard for identification. The 
postcard includes a special water meter dial with 
blanks to be filled in with the numbers that show 
on the meter. According to a report in The Ameri- 
can City magazine, the public reaction has been 
very good; 96 per cent of the customers send in 
their readings. City employees still read the com- 
mercial and industrial accounts and other ac- 
counts where the service is turned on or off. The 
city saves about $750 per year on salaries for 
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meter reading for the 1,900 residential meters. 
Where postcards are not returned the house- 
holder receives an estimated bill based on one 
and one-half times the water usage of the pre- 
vious quarter. 


New Payroll Procedures 

Whittier, California (32,217), adopted a new 
payroll procedure in January for all salaried em- 
ployees. The system is set up for a monthly com- 
puted payroll with a mid-month advance to em- 
ployees. The advance for each employee is ap- 
proximately one-half of the monthly take-home 
pay. The check at the end of the month then rec- 
onciles all items for exact payment. The advance 
check is distributed on the 22nd dayof the 
month, and the final check is distributed on the 
seventh of the following month. On the basis of 
checks for 600 salaried employees, the city saves 
six man-days per month on payroll processing as 
compared with the former semi-monthly pro- 
cedure. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


Municipal Finance Officers Association—Mont- 
real, June 7-11, 1959. 

International Union of Local Authorities—Berlin, 
Germany, June 18-23, 1959. 

American Library Association—Washington, 
D.C., June 21-27, 1959. 

American Water Works Association—San Fran- 
cisco, July 12-17, 1959. 

National Association of County Officials—De- 
troit, July 26-29, 1959. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs—Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, August 31—-September 3, 
1959. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—New York, Sep- 
tember 14-17, 1959. 

American Public Works Association—Seattle, 
September 20-23, 1959. 

American Institute of Park Executives—Phila- 
delphia, September 20-23, 1959. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
New York, September 27—October 1, 1959. 

American Recreation Society and National Rec- 


reation Association—Chicago, September 28- 
October 2, 1959. 

Public Personnel Association—San Francisco, 
October 4-8, 1959. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchasing 
—Cleveland, October 11-14, 1959. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers— 
Pittsburgh, October 11-14, 1959. 

National Association of Assessing Officers—Phila- 
delphia, October 11-14, 1959. 

National Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials—Cincinnati, October 18-21, 
1959. 

American Public Health Association—Atlantic 
City, October 19-23, 1959. 

International City Managers’ Association—St. 
Louis, October 25-28, 1959. 

National Municipal League—Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, November 28—December 2, 1959. 

American Municipal Association—Denver, No- 
vember 28-December 2, 1959. 
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Management Deficiencies Show Up 
in Supervisory Morale 
UPERVISORY morale, while averaging 
higher than that of rank-and-file employees, 
nevertheless is deficient in important areas which 
need management attention. 

Research was undertaken on the basis of atti- 
tude surveys for employees and supervisors in 11 
companies, supplemented by a special study of 
supervisory attitudes. In general, supervisors 
have strong reservations about the ability of their 
subordinates. Their attitudes are low on ability 
level and promotability. Considerable research 
has shown that there is more promotable poten- 
tial among rank-and-file employees than is gen- 
erally thought to exist. This suggests therefore 
that supervisors need management help in iden- 
tifying this potential among their subordinates. 

Supervisory attitudes are high on understand- 
ing job responsibility but substantially lower on 
attitudes toward having sufficient authority to 
carry out the work. 

In summation, supervisors have higher morale 
than employees, but their attitudes show 10 areas 
of morale deficiency: 

1. They are dissatisfied with lighting provided. 

2. They have a low opinion of the planning 
done by their superiors. 

3. They have no more confidence in company 
financial security than rank-and-file employees. 

4. They are doubtful about the abilities of 
their subordinates. 

5. They think that interdepartmental coop- 
eration could be better. 

6. They would welcome help in learning how 
to handle people. 

7. They prefer receiving management infor- 
mation on policies through face-to-face contacts 
rather than written materials. 

8. They doubt that they receive sufficient ad- 
vance information on work changes. 

9. They understand their job responsibilities 
but question whether they have commensurate 
authority. 

10. They must accept orders from too many 
people.—‘“Morale of Supervisors.”” By Eugene J. 
Benge. Advanced Management, March, 1959. 


Guidelines for Conducting 
an Interview 

© a ae ae is an essential part of the 
executive job for training, discussing work 
assignments, resolving complaints, judging per- 
formance, and talking with job applicants. Yet 
executives, who are not professional interviewers, 

need guidelines on the art of asking questions. 

The interview must establish and maintain 
rapport to elicit useful information. The inter- 
viewer should ask questions which will guide the 
direction of the interview, encourage participa- 
tion, provide a cooperative atmosphere, open 
areas for further discussion, and finally uncover 
information needed for a decision. Generally the 
interview should begin with general questions 
and progress to the more specific. This helps a 
job applicant, for example, to become more at 
ease and to work from his general background 
and experience toward more specific information 
on job skills. Occasionally, instead of using the 
customary questions about prior employment, 
inquiries of this kind can be helpful: 

‘‘What would you say was the most promising 
job you ever had? 

*‘What did you like least about that job? 

“What kind of people do you work with 
best?” 

Another approach that often has value is the 
nondirective method where the interviewer en- 
courages further elaboration without asking di- 
rect questions. It means that questions are asked 
that encourage the interviewee to bring up fur- 
ther and relevant matters for discussion. The 
approach seldom is applicable for the employ- 
ment interview, but it does have value for coun- 
seling an employee with respect to his work or 
other problems. 

When these guidelines are considered, it is then 
possible to tell when to use direct questioning 
effectively. Finally the interview should not be 
dragged out to an undue length, and the inter- 
viewer, in most cases, should not talk more than 
one-half the time.—“‘The Executive Interview: 
Pointers on the Art of Asking Questions.”’ By 
Ruth Burger. The Management Review, March, 
1959. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF URBAN RENEWAL. By M. 
Carter McFarland. Urban Land Institute, 
1200 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 1958. 44pp. $3. (Excellent introduction 
to the subject.) 


Crry EmMpLoyMent 1n 1958. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Washington 25, D.C. 1959. 22pp. 25 
cents. (See p. 117.) 


Dutcu Exim Disease Controv. League of Wis- 
consin Municipalities, 30 East Johnson Street, 
Madison 3. 1959. 29pp. $1. (Good reference 
work. Contains model control ordinance.) 


EMPLOYEE-RETIREMENT SYSTEMS OF STATE AND 
Locat GOVERNMENTS. Bureau of the Census. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1959. 49pp. 40 cents. (Membership, 
coverage, assets, receipts, payments, and 
other data. Includes detailed information for 
systems with 200 members or more. Part of the 
1957 Census of Governments.) 


GOVERNMENTAL FINANCES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1902 ro 1957. Bureau of the Census, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 1959. 25pp. 25 cents. (Selected 
revenue and expenditure data for all levels of 
government. Advance release for the 1957 
Census of Governments.) 


HIGHLIGHTS ON THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
Arr Pottiution. Public Health Service. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1959. 42pp. 35 cents. (Single copies free from 
Air Pollution Control Program, Bureau of 
State Services, Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.) 


MANAGEMENT PRACTICES FOR SMALLER CITIES. 
By Robert L. Brunton and Jeptha J. Carrell. 
The International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1959. 
430pp. $7.50. (See p. 116.) 


NFPA InspecTION MANUAL. National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston 10. Second edition, 1959. 314pp. $4. 
(Valuable pocket-sized reference manual for 
fire inspectors.) 


Tue NATIONAL PLAN For Crvit DEFENSE AND 
DerensE Mostuization. Office of Civil and 


Defense Mobilization, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan. 1958. 32pp. (Outlines responsibilities of 
state and local governments, how to protect 
life and property, and general procedures for 
communities.) ’ 


MicHIGAN CounciIL-MANAGER CHARTERS. By 
Dale F. Bock and Harry R. Smith. Institute 
of Public Administration, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 1959. 63pp. (Useful reference 
for charter commissions and municipal offi- 
cials in drafting or revising council-manager 
charters. Based on survey of 80 cities.) 


PaMPHLETs: How To Write, Print THEM. By 
Alexander L. Crosby. National Publicity 
Council for Health and Welfare Services, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 1959. 32pp. 
$1.25. (Excellent guide for the preparation of 
tax leaflets, brochures, and similar materials.) 


PLAN FOR GrowTH. Department of Planning, 
City Hall, High Point, North Carolina. 1958. 
45pp. 


Roster OF YOUNG MEN INTERESTED IN ENTERING 
THE Crry MANAGER Proression. The Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1959. 8pp. (See 
p. 118.) 


Som Brruminous STABILIZED BasE COURSE FOR 
Roaps AND StrEETs. American Public Works 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
10pp. $1. (Part of the APWA series on stand- 
ard specifications for public works construc- 
tion.) 


State DistRiBuTION OF PuBLIC EMPLOYMENT IN 
1958. Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D.C, 1959. 18pp. 25 cents. 


SUBDIVISION ORDINANCE. Township of Lower 
Merion, 75 East Lancaster Avenue, Ardmore, 


Pennsylvania. 1959. 36pp. $1.50 (See p. 
122.) 


Tue UNIVERSITY AND THE City. By James W. 
Harvey. Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California, Berkeley 4. 1958. 
53pp. $2. (See p. 123.) 
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SERIES 


wwe vw EBM [5 Oeanes 


ECONOMICAL ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL TO 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


The new IBM Series/50 is a complete punched card accounting 
system designed to bring you more economical administrative 
control. Low in cost, Series/50 is the same in basic operation 
and design as larger IBM systems now at work across the 
country. 


IBM Series/50 benefits include: 


Appropriation and allotment control through daily balance 
reporting and updating 

Encumbrance control through comparison of encumbrances 
and expenditures 


A detailed statement of outstanding encumbrances available 
at any time 


Expenditure control through claims pre-audit and compara- 
tive reports of actual! and estimated expenditures 


Automatic preparation of tax rolls, bills, and receipts 
Expense analysis by accumulating and comparing costs 


Improved budget planning through comparison of estimated 
and actual expenditures 


« Faster preparation of payroll register, checks, and tax reports 


For first-hand information, see the new IBM Series/50 in action 
now. Like all IBM Data Processing equipment, Series/50 may 
be purchased or leased. Ask your local IBM representative to 
explain how you can benefit from IBM's more than 44 years 
of experience in accounting methods. Call him today. 


' 
r 


Sea the new ten-minute film entitied “Service to Local Govern. 
ment.” Make arrangements through your local IBM representative. 


DATA PROCESSING 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


Manag tc ltants—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs * Budget 
Planning and Control + Job Classification and 
Salary Plans * Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol * Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street + San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Washington 








JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys * Position 
Classification and Salary Plans + Retirement 
Systems * Personnel Ordinances and Regulations 


An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engimeers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd St. Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans * Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony * Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies * Housing Surveys - 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization + Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation + Classifieation * Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master —— Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways—Traffic—Parking 
Transportation 
Phone UNiversity 9-0660 
600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibility Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. * Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory 
Statler Building + Boston 16 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys * Design Services ° 
Parking Programs « Feasibility Studies 
2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 

Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








Z 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 





























THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1959 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EDITION 


“The Municipal Year Book 
is the most and 
comprehensive reference 
source on municipal trends 
in the United States.”— 
The American City. 


useful 


“The Municipal Year Book 
answers a very substantial 
number of the day-to-day 
questions of local offi- 
cials..—American Munic- 
ipal Association. 


PARTIAL TABLE 


PART ONE 

Governmental Units 
Municipal Highlights of 1958 
Metropolitan and Urbanized Areas 
Metropolitan and Fringe Area Changes 
Urban Places and Population 
Governmental Data for Cities over 5,000 
Urban Counties 


PART TWO 
Municipal Personnel 

Developme nts in 1958 
Professional Organizations of City Officials 
Salaries of Chief Municipal Officials 
Personnel Organization, Number of Employee s 

Payroll, Hours of Work, 

Cities over 10,000 


Overtime, etc. 


PART THREE 
Municipal Finance 
Developments in Finance Administration 
Assessment and Purc hasing 
Spec ial Assessments 
Revenues, Expenditures, and De bt 


“The Municipal Year 
Book is to be highly rec- 
ommended as the most 
comprehensive, eminently 
practical reference work 
in its field..—National 
Civic Review. 

“No city manager should 
be without this Year 
Book.”—Ray W. WILson, 
City Manager, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


OF CONTENTS 


PART FOUR 
Municipal Activities 





Developments in 1958 in Each City Activity 
Tables Giving Individual Data 

City Planning Data 

Fire and Police Data 

Urban Renewal 

Traffic Data 


PART FIVE 
Directories of Officials 
Mavors, Clerks, Finance Officers, Public Works 
Directors, Fire and Police Chiefs in ali Cities 
over 10,000 by States 
Mavors and Clerks in Cities 5,000 to 10,000 
Council-Manager Cities and City Managers 


IN ADDITION FOR EACH 
MAJOR ACTIVITY 
New Books and Reports Issued in 1958 
Selected Model Municipal Ordinances 
Analysis of Court Decisions Affecting Cities 


600 pages. Clothbound. No advertising 
Price $10, postpaid 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY 


MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37 














PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th ST. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


* * 








Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





Announcing a New Training Book and Course 


MANAGEMENT PRACTICES FOR 
SMALLER CITIES 


® Training manual covers management, planning, finance, public works, 
police, fire, and other programs. Based on tested practices in smaller 
cities. Designed for chief administrators and department heads. 
430 pp. $7.50. 


@ In-service training by correspondence for individuals and groups—$60.00, 


including training manual. 


order now from 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














